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Fall styles in beautifully made 
coats of fine caracal or plush. Bril- 
liant black and of silky sheen. Lined 
with an excellent quality satin; made 
plain or with trimmings as pictured. 
Fasten with silk frogs. Extraordi- 
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15.00 = 18.75. 
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RECALL OF JUDGES. 

Opponents of the recall who parficularly object 
to its application to the judiciary may find it 
difficult to explain why that measure would not 
be a good thing in a case like the following: 

In Philadelphia there recently arrived at the 
Reading depot a shipment of eggs in so decayed 
a condition that the consignee refused to accept 
it. The Reading maintains a department for the 
disposal of decomposed eatables thrown on its 
hands in this way.. The head of this department, 
a man named Wilson, sent the eggs to a com- 
mission house to be sold. They were discovered 
there by officers of the State Board of Health. 
Wilson was arrested for violation of the pure 
food laws, indicted and brought to trial. 

The case came before a judge named Wiltbank 
who directed the jury to acquit in spite of the 
evidence. Wilson was but an employee of the 
Reading Railway, he said, and his act being in 
the line of his duty was really the act of that 
corporation. But the Reading Railway, he fur- 
ther remarked, is not responsible because it did 
not direct the sale within the meaning of the 
statute. That is, the Reading did not specifically 
order these eggs to be sold. Wilson had been 
furnished with printed instructions directing him 
in a general way how to perform his duties so 
that when he was confronted with the egg ques- 
tion he knew just what to do without getting any 
special orders. - 

Two hours later two ordinary individuals ap- 
peared before Judge Wiltbank charged with sell- 
ing decayed onions. They were not employed 
by any railroad but sold the onions on their own 
individual responsibility. 
one $60. 

The effect of this decision is that the Reading 
Railway may legally sell as much decomposed 
and impure food as it wants to, but private citi- 
zens may not do so. Thus a judge-made law 
adds another special privilege to the list of those 
already held by Pennsylvania railway corpora- 
tions. 

Judge Wiltbank was elected for a _ ten-year 
term of office. It was impossible for the voters 
to know when they elected him that he would 
He cannot be impeached 
because he is only “interpreting the law in ac- 
cordance with his judgment.” During his ten- 
year term he will probably have many oppor- 
tunities to render similar decisions. Perhaps the 
opponents of the recall know how he can be pre- 
vented from doing so, but none of them has yet 
furnished the information. 

Philadelphia is not the only place where judges 
like Wiltbank sit on the bench. No doubt they 
can all show how precedent, the common law, or 
some act of the English Parliament back in the 
time of Charles I, justifies the decision. 

But would it not have been better if the fear 
of being recalled had made Judge Wiltbank ig- 
nore all such irrelevant reasoning and decide 
that the Reading Railway has no more right to 
sell decayed or poisonous food than any one else? 
Would it not be a good thing if he could be re- 
called and replaced by a judge who will not ren- 
der such decisions? By a judge who does not 
rely upon the decisions of a past age to enable 
him to tell what modern legislators wished to 
have done? 

Similar instances could be told of California 
judges—all showing that the ermine is not sacred. 


The judge fined each 


render this decision. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Labor Temple Lot Purchased 


An event of moment to the San Francisco 
labor movement occurred last Friday after- 
noon, July 7th. The final payment on the lot 
at the corner of Sixteenth and Capp streets 
was made to the Spreckels estate. The deed 
was turned over to the Recorder of the city, 
and at the evening’s session of the Labor 
Council the announcement was made. 

Despite the strains on the treasuries of the 
local organizations, the substantial sum of 
$35,000 was raised since the beginning of the 
year. The piece of ground on which the new 
Labor Temple will stand was at first valued by 
the owners at over $40,000. This figure was 
subsequently lowered to $35,000. 

Now the Labor Council owns the property— 
a very valuable site on a main street and ac- 
cessible from all parts of San Francisco. The 
dimensions are 150 feet on Sixteenth and 90 
feet on Capp. 

Next week we expect to print the roll of 
honor—the contributing unions. The charac- 
teristic generosity of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in purchasing $6000 worth of bonds 
on Thursday of last week enabled the directors 
of the Hall Association to close the transaction. 

The money spent to acquire bonds is in no 
sense a donation. Four per cent interest will 
be paid semi-annually, and the life of each bond 
is twenty years. As an investment the prop- 
Osition is one of the best on the market. Just 
as soon as the Class A building is completed, 
there will be a rush of permanent tenants anx- 
ious to avail themselves of the accommodation. 

A number of men were responsible for the 
actual work in raising funds during the weeks 
that have gone. They gave of their time freely. 
The assessment for the Los Angeles strikers, 
the dull state of business, and other circum- 
stances, militated against success, seemingly. 
With that determination that knows no rebuff, 
the directors of the Hall Association, together 
with the officers of the Labor Council, devoted 
every energy to raising sufficient money to 
buy the property. 

There are three men among this number 
who deserve special mention—President Geo. 
W. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer Wm. P. McCabe, 
and Director J. J. Fields. These faithful work- 
ers were always “on the job.” They, with 
other delegates, visited unions and planned 
night and day. Too often credit is given in 
a general manner. We name these men be- 
cause they deserve commendation. 

Now that the lot has been purchased, the 
next step is to gather funds for the Labor 
Temple. The first step is always the hardest, 
and while there is quite a task ahead, yet 
congratulations are in order for the success to 
date. It indicates what the future has in store. 


LABOR MOVEMENT AND CLOSED SHOP. 
By Leon Yanckwich. 


PART II. 

One of the union practices that has aroused 
great criticism is the so-called closed shop. This 
policy has been criticised as tyrannical and un- 
American, and the entire opposition to labor un- 
ionism, in recent years, in the United States, has, 
in reality, been an opposition to the closed-shop 
policy. 

Is this policy un-American? A closed shop is 
a shop recognizing union standards. The pur- 
pose of the closed shop is to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard of living through collective bargain- 
ing. For decades the apologists of our protective 
system have told the American workingman that 
the American standard of living must be main- 
tained in the interest of progress. Experience 
has taught the American worker that the closed- 
shop policy helps him to maintain this American 
standard. Why, then, should he be blamed for 
defending the closed shop? 

We object to Japanese and Asiatic immigration 
because it lowers the American standard of living. 
Why, then, should we tolerate the open-shop pol- 
icy, which would permit “white Asiatics” to ac- 
complish this very same lowering of the American 
standard? 

“The price paid to unionized labor,” said Pro- 
fessor Ross, before the American Economic As- 
sociation, “is really the true market value of what 
is being sold. The price paid where independent 
bargaining prevails is, on the contrary, not the 
true competitive price of labor, but is a veritable 
under-payment of the workingmen. 

“Now, it seems to me so important that the 


| sellers of labor should equalize themselves in bar- 


gaining power with the buyers of labor, and there- 
with command for their labor its true market 
worth, that if you can show me the closed shop 
is essential to such a condition, I approve of the 
closed shop.” 

The strike breaker is an enemy to American 
civilization. By his act, he would lower the 
American standard of civilization. 

The closed shop is a benefit to the employee. 
It secures for him a living wage. It helps him to 
be recognized as a man, and not as a mere dollar- 
making machine. 

It benefits the non-union man, by standardizing 
employment, and preserving the standard of living 
that he would lower. 

It is a benefit to the employer himself, because 
it reduces competition among business men, by 
establishing a standard wage and hours of em- 
ployment, and increases productivity of work and 
steadiness of employment. 

It is a benefit to the nation because it produces 
that material well-being which is necessary for 
good citizenship. 

Irom a moral standpoint, the strike breaker is 
a traitor. Here are two groups. One representing 
property; the other, humanity. The strike breaker 
deserts the cause of humanity for the cause of 
property. 

“He sells himself,” said the late Frank K. Fos- 
ter, “for less than the thirty pieces of silver, but 
too often lacks the grace which caused Iscariot 
to go and hang himself. He commits the unpar- 
donable sin of betraying his fellows. He pur- 
loins that to which he has no claim, and is the 
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one stumbling block in the path of the onward 
advance of the wage earner. 

Is there any ethical principle requiring the 
union- man to work with him? 

He should be-forgiven, if he be not venal, but 
we cannot, nay, must not, try to make a hero 
out of him. 
union, but as long as he is working against the 
interests of organized labor, in the interest of 
humanity, we must not be led, by false ideas of 
liberty of labor, to permit him to degrade labor. 

Is this selfish? “There is all the difference in 
the world,” says the great English Liberal, Lord 
Morley, “between the selfishness of a capitalist 
and the so-called selfishness of a great trade so- 
ciety (labor union). The one means an increase 
of selfindulgent luxury for one man or a 
small family; the other means an_ increase 
of decency, increase of comfort, increase of self- 
respect, more ease for the aged, more schooling 
for the young, and not of one family, but of a 
thousand, of ten thousand families. Others may 
call that selfishness, if they please; I call it hu- 
manity and civilization, and the furtherance of 
the commonwealth.” 

And we need this “selfishness” 
Three million children and 4,800,000 women are 
working in our shops and factories. The average 
wage in this country is about $500 a year, while 
the Government bureaus estimate that the average 
cost of living per family of workingmen is $850. 

We must rely upon the power of organized la- 
bor to remedy these evils. But take away from 
it the right to enforce the closed shop and you 
have dealt it the mortal blow. You deprive it of 
its power, and hinder a movement that has iden- 
tified itself with the cause of humanity, and which 
will bring about industrial peace. 

Labor must have a closed shop. But this alone 
will not solve the social problem. We must have 
an open shop to nature’s storehouse, the earth, so 
that every child of nature may enjoy “the earth 
and the fullness thereof.” 

Then only will “Peace on Earth and Good Will 
to Men” become a reality. 

a 
“REYNOLDS’” OPINION. 

Prevailing sentiment in America relative to 
judicial interpretation of laws is reflected in Eng- 
land. One of the greatest newspapers of Great 
Britain, “Reynolds’ Newspaper,” editorially con- 
tributes the following anent Winston Churchill’s 
recent speech in Parliament: “Mr. Churchill has 
made himself the spokesman of an enormous 
body of public opinion by his comments upon 
the manner in which the law courts have lost 
the confidence of the people in matters where 
class and party interests are involved. He was 
careful not to attack any individual judge, nor 
did he impugn the good faith and honor of the 
bench. He clearly stated that the bias was un- 
conscious. He has, nevertheless, been subjected 
in the house to disgraceful attacks based upon 
‘monstrous misrepresentations’ of what he actu- 
ally did say. He was precluded by the deputy 
speaker’s reading of the rules of order from mak- 
ing any reply or explanation. The country, how- 
ever, needs none. It is with him.” 

oe -- 
THEY MADE THE WRONG GUESS. 

A motor-car was proceeding along a country 
lane. In it were seated two motorists wearing 
the most correct thing in the way of fur coats, 
goggles, etc. On swinging round a curve they 
came full upon a groom who was exercising a 
couple of horses. As the animals appeared to 
be very restive the car was brought to a stand- 
still, but the horses’ terror only grew worse. 
One of the motorists called to the groom: “Can’t 
you get them past? We've stopped the car.” To 
their surprise the man responded: “Oh, it ain’t 
the motor, sir. If you gentlemen will only get 
out and hide behind the hedge it’ll be all right.” 


in this country. 


He may be permitted to join the. 
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ARE WE AHEAD OF THE GAME? 
By John M. Work. 

Some of our alleged friends are fond of saying 
that Socialism is all right in theory, but the 
times are not ripe for it. 

The fact is that so far as the evolution of the 
industries is concerned, the times are completely 
ripe for Socialism. The minds of the people are 
the only unripe feature of the situation. 

The industries have developed to the point 
where the old hand tools have been replaced by 
the great modern machines. 

Small industry has been replaced by great in- 
dustry. The great industries are now carried on, 
not by single individuals, nor by a few individuals, 
but by vast numbers of workers co-operating to- 
gether. 

With modern machinery, it is utterly impos- 
sible for a railroad or a steel industry, or a pack- 
ing industry, or any manufacturing, mining or 
mercantile industry worth mentioning to be 
carried on by one person or by a few. Modern 
machinery has literally compelled people to work 
together. 

This enforced co-operation has made all the 
people interdependent upon each other. 

Even in the farming communities, where there 
are none of the great industries, the farmers no 
longer produce for their own consumption. They 
produce for the market. They are dependent 
upon others for a place to sell their products. 
They are also dependent upon others for what 
they have to buy. They also are interdependent. 

In short, the course of industrial development 
has brought the industries to the point where 
they have made all the people interdependent 
upon each other. 

That is the stage where the industries become 
ripe for collective ownership and control. 

The industries are therefore dead ripe for 
Socialism at the present moment. 

—————_—_—_ & 
WHEN THE CALL FOR MEN IS URGENT. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

There are certain fallacies which most of us 
have come to accept as gospel truth. We are 
told that “one should always look on the bright 
side of things”; but many things in this world 
have no bright side. What about the young 
fellows we knew ten years ago—bright, talented, 
with splendid prospects—slipping away into de- 
gradation? Where is the bright side to that? 
What about the awfulness of child labor; of dis- 
ease and suffering due to ignorance and sin? 

“All things are for the best,” we are told. 
This is repeated as though it were a text of 
Scripture. There is no such sentiment in the 
Bible. True enough, there is a teaching that 
when one is following out the purposes of God 
in his life, then all things are for the best; but 
many things are not for the 
hideously bad. 

“Truth is mighty, and will prevail’—this has 
been said with the assurance that every man who 
preaches the truth is sure to win out. It is true 
that the truth is mighty, and that it will prevail, 
but not necessarily here and now, nor in every 
individual’s case. Truth did not prevail in Judea, 
in Assyria, in Greece, in Rome. All these na- 
tions went down to their ruin because they neg- 
lected the truth. Truth will prevail, but not al- 
ways the exponent of truth. He may be called 
upon to suffer. 

What does all this mean? 


best—they are 


Just this—it means 


that when there is no bright side to some things,’ 


when many things are not for the best, when to 
preach the truth means suffering, there is a call 
for men—men with red blood and strong hearts 
—who are willing to work and to fight for the 
right, who will be willing to help destroy those 
things which are not for the best, so that there 
may be a bright side in the life of every man, 
woman and child. 
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When you're hunting that “new flat,” 
our Rent Bureau will take you out in 


one of our automobiles. Service free. 


The peal of the July Day marriage bell 
is upon the ear. We'll find the apartment, 
flat or bungalow you have in mind. We'll 
furnish it up for you and arrange to keep 
it waiting until the gladsome day when 
you'll “bring her home”’—surprise party, 
eh? 


The old-time Sterling “Credit Terms” 
will make easy the lining of the nest 
with the prettiest of “Sterling Quality” 
furnishings—anything and everything for 
the home. “Come to the Sterling.” 


Something down 
Something weekly 


PETER TORBET 


Printer of Ribbons and Badges 69 City Hall Ave. 


Telephone Market 4522 


0% Off Sale 


For a few days we are giving a large 


Discount 20% off same. 


Skilled Union Labor as usual. 


$40 Suit, 207. off, now $32 
$35 Suit, 207. off, now $28 
$30 Suit, 207. off, now $24 
$25 Suit, 207. off, now $20 
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Classy Tailor 
992 Market Street 


Cpposite Sixth Street 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


“THERE IS A REASON.” 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

The Socialists of America, especially in the 
cities, ought not to criticise or blame the Asso- 
ciated Press of this country for printing what it 
does about Milwaukee. They have reasons— 
many reasons and quite sufficient too. 

And they should not be blamed for printing 
lies about Milwaukee either, what else can they 
do? If they told the truth all the cities would go 
Socialist. So they are doing the best they can. 
And there are several reasons. We ask our 
readers to glance over the following list: 

1. In the first place there is an absolutely 
honest administration in power. Why should not 
the capitalistic press protest? 

2. The grafter has been put out of business 
in Milwaukee. That is quite sufficient to set 
every capitalistic newspaper in America to shriek- 
ing. 

3. The working class in Milwaukee has equal 
protection under the law. They are granted the 
right of free speech, of assemblage and of peace- 
ful persuasion. Very naturally this does not 
suit the capitalistic forces that have been accus- 
tomed to having their own ways against the 
working class without respect to their constitu- 
tional rights. 

4. If things go on as they have been in Mil- 
waukee, the tax dodgers will have to pay their 
taxes. And if that should happen in Milwaukee, 
other cities will follow the example. Now that 
is pretty serious for the tax dodger, not only in 
Milwaukee but throughout the country. 

5. The private contractor can no longer skimp 
his job and steal from the city of Milwaukee. 
Now that is fearful, outrageous. Such things as 
that, if they are allowed to go on, will break up 
the whole grafting business. The capitalistic 
press must help stop it. 

6. The Socialists in Milwaukee have criticised 
the courts. If that is permitted to go on every- 
hody may be expected ultimately to really ques- 
tion whether or not the laws of this land are what 
they ought to be, and whether the courts are 
infallible. The 
capitalistic press is expected to help to stop it. 

7. Because of the new methods of accounting 
introduced by the Socialists, every financial trans- 
action of the city is an open book that any citizen 
can read and understand. Now how are the 
thieves and grafters going to do business under 
such a system? 

8. The Socialist administration of Milwaukee 
has been such a demonstration of honest and 
efficient government that at least a score of 
American cities have caught the inspiration, fol- 
lowed suit and gone socialistic. When Socialists 
carried Milwaukee such a thing as this was hard- 
ly expected. Since the effects have been so de- 
cided and widespread something must be done 
to beat back the rising tide. 

9. No more franchises can be stolen in Mil- 
waukee. While the capitalists thought they had 
secured every franchise that was of any import- 
ance from former administrations, it now de- 
velops that after all there are others that may be 
of vital importance to the capitalists of Wall 
street and elsewhere. But if the present state of 
affairs continues in Milwaukee, nobody 
ghost of a chance to steal these things. 
that will never do. It must be stopped. 

10. The unemployed are actually being relieved 
in Milwaukee. The whole city administration is 
concerned about the doing every- 
thing it can to relieve immediate need, and has a 
comprehensive program that it is steadily urging 
the State and Nation, which if put 


This, too, ought to be stopped. 
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into operation would solve the unemployed prob- 
lem completely. But if that should happen, where 
would the capitalist get his cheap labor? How 
would he be able to keep wages down and the 
working class in subjection? This sort of thing 
if allowed to come to its logical conclusion would 
break up the capitalistic system. 

11. As a result of the success of the Socialist 
administration in Milwaukee, the Socialist move- 
ment of America has a representative in the halls 
of the United States Congress. This is really 
serious, because while one vote in Congress does 
not amount to much, it is nevertheless an enter- 
ing wedge, and in this case a pretty good wedge 
at that. 

12. At the first real opportunity, Socialism has 
demonstrated in Milwaukee not only the absolute 
honesty and integrity of its impeachment of 
capitalism, but its practical constructive value as 
well. If this is allowed to stand the last argu- 
ment against it is gone. Can you blame the 
capitalistic press for being nervous? 

In short, the success of Socialism in Milwaukee 
has been such a tevelation of the power and 
possibility for good, that it is the beginning of 
the end of the darkness and distress of capitalism, 
and the beginniug of a new and higher civiliza- 
tion. 

No wonder therefore that the capitalistic press 
is denouncing, lying, shrieking and screaming. 

They have reasons, comrades. Please do not 
forget the reasons. And do not let the people 
forget them. 

-p— Ey 

“The one word which best embodies the ele- 
ments of success in business is thoroughness.”-- 
Henry R. Towne. 
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A MACHINE ON STRIKE. 
(An Economic Study.) 


By Richard Caverly. 


A discontented machine stops work—goes on 
strike—because it feels, after turning out so much 
valuable work, that simply to get oiled and kept 
in gear and good condition, it is imposed upon— 
it wants to be paid something for itself, “as 
labor is.” 

The owner, who has discharged a lot of his 
men for the sake of this ungrateful piece of 
mechanism, explains to it that labor made it, and 
that not one of the men it replaced ever made 
more than a “bare living,’ and that it was much 
better cared for than any of the men used to be 
on their “living wage.” } 

The owner, however, is a little reserved, even 
with steely employees, and refrains from telling 
it that the reason it is better cared for than the 
men is because the men are so cheap, and as 
soon as one grows old, rusty and worn out, a 
hundred new men are ready to be broken in, and 
the employer saves oiling expenses. 

The point of this story is that the laborer of 
today is not paid anything for himself. 

Labor gets wages to keep in working order 
for a time. 

But what gets the laborer? 

The expenditure which the employer puts out 
in wages are for mere labor—‘“in order that it 
may live.” 

The laborer in laboring is bound to deliver 
himself with his labor for nothing. Only his 
work is wanted. The power to perform being 
the man, he, with his endowments, is thrown in 
for nothing, 

The laborer must do a great deal of thinking 
himself before any reasonable solution of this 
problem is presented. 
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NATIONAL BEER 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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One of the Home Products that merits such phenomenal 
patronage as helped largely to keep at home $7,000,000 the 


NATIONAL BEER DESERVES 
ALL YOU CAN SAY AND 
DO FOR IT 


Let your next order at your grocer’s include National. 


AmericanFederation of Labor Letter 


Unions, Take Heed. 
Just recently warning was sent to labor papers 
and the unions cautioning them against entering 


into business relations with irresponsible men. 


who are traveling about the country getting out 
special editions. This warning was issued be- 
cause in several instances these men had gone 
into various cities and after securing the indorse- 
ment of the central body would take advertise- 
ments indiscriminately and further fail to fulfill 
the obligations they had entered into. Informa- 
tion has just been received at headquarters that 
another scheme has been concocted. The placards 
having the lithographed union labels of the var- 
ious crafts issued by the American Federation 
of Labor have been secured in some manner, and 
then advertisements solicited to be placed around 
lithographs as a border, the solicitor agreeing to 
divide the proceeds with the union from which he 
got the indorsement. It is stated that in numer- 
ous instances these obligations have not been ful- 
filled. The unions should be very careful in 
giving indorsements to anyone, no matter for 
what purpose. 


Coopers in Fine Shape. 

Information has been received from the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Coopers’ International Un- 
ion that business in the cooperage trade through- 
out the country is exceedingly good, and that 
there are no idle men, in fact there is a dearth 
of men. This organization has signed up numer- 
ous contracts this spring, every one of which give 
a substantial increase in wages and also the short- 
ening of the workday to eight hours. These agree- 
ments have all been secured without strike, ex- 
cept in one instance, that in Chicago, lasting only 
five days. 


Safety For Archives. 

Congressman Sheppard of Texas has -intro- 
duced a bill proposing the erection in Washington 
of a national archives building capable of contain- 
ing all Government records and papers not in cur- 
rent use. It is contemplated that this building 
will contain 1,500,000 feet of space, built in such 
a manner as to be increased to a much greater 
capacity without destroying the architectural 
beauty of the building. 


Right to Petition. 

The Post Office Department, under its auto- 
cratic officials, is being severely criticised from 
every quarter. The usurpation of the constitu- 
tional rights of the employees of the Government 
is not taken kindly to by anyone except the offi- 
cials of the department. Speaker Clark, when 
asked his position upon. the matter, replied as 
follows: 

“The ‘gag’ rule to the effect that employees of 
the Government shall not petition Congress, or 
any member of Congress about their wants, or 
for redress of their grievances, first issued by 
ex-President Roosevelt and made stronger by 
President Taft, is un-democratic, unrepublican, 
un-American and unconstitutional. The art of 
typesetting has been described as the art pre- 
servative of all arts, and the right of petition 
might be as properly described as the right pre- 
servative of all rights. So far as I am individually 
concerned, I have never paid the slightest atten- 
tion to this ‘gag’ rule. I talk to all the Govern- 
ment employees who come to see me about any- 
thing. I tell them that they have a right to talk 
to me. I may not agree with them in all their 
ideas about improving their condition, but they 
have a right to be heard, and so long as I am 
Speaker, the doors of the Speaker’s room open 
inward as far as they are concerned. Free speech 
is one of the fundamental principles of the Amer- 


ican people. * * T have no doubt that 
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Government employees have a good many things 
to complain of and a good many things to sug- 
gest for the good of the public service. They 
ought to be heard, and so far as I am concerned, 
they will be heard.” 


A “Rabbit” Union. 

While the labor unions in this country are 
largely confined to trades and special callings, 
those of Australia cover nearly every imaginable 
character of work. There is now being organized 
a “rabbiter’s” union. This organization is being 
formed under the auspices of what is known as 
the ‘Trappers’ League.” The men eligible to the 
“rabbiter’s” union, as the name signifies, are 
those engaged in the hunting of rabbits for the 
market. Already, through the efforts of the 
young organization, the Minister of Agriculture 
has made arrangements for the freezing and pack- 
ing of rabbits to meet the requirements of the 
rabbit hunters for the coming season. This ac- 
tion on the part of the minister is to guard 
against the “rabbit combine.” 


Half-Holidays in Washington. 
Beginning with the first Saturday in July, the 
employees in the various Government depart- 
ments will be given a half-holiday each week, ex- 
tending until September 30th of this year. This 
will give a small army, 30,000 in number, an op- 
portunity for a period of recreation. 


Loan Sharks to Go. 

By an order of Secretary Nagel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, assignments of 
salaries of employees to loan companies is pro- 
hibited. The practice of loan companies in the 
past in appealing to Government officials to aid 
them in the collection of loans has been in ex- 
istence for a number of years and has worked not 
only to the disadvantage of the department, but 
to the employees as well. This order affects all 
subsidiary bureaus connected with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. 


Rates of Postage. 

Senate Bill 2873, just introduced by Senator 
Bourne of Oregon, reveals the fact that foreign 
countries under treaties now existing, are more 
favorably considered than the citizens of our 
country relative to postage rates. In the course 
of an explanation of this bill Senator Bourne said: 

“It may seem strange to members of the Senate 
that there should be a possibility of legislation 
giving American citizens privileges in the United 
States mails between themselves equally with 
those enjoyed by residents of this country in 
transaction of business with residents of foreign 
countries. Within the United States the rate of 
postage on fourth-class matter is 16 cents a 
pound, with a limit of four pounds. The United 
States is party to a treaty under which residents 
of twenty-nine foreign countries may send fourth- 
class matter through the United States mails at 
12 cents a pound, with,a limit of eleven pounds. 
In other words, a man may send an eleven-pound 
package from San Francisco to Rome, Italy, at 
12 cents a pound, but if he wishes to send the 
same articles to New York, he must divide them 
into packages of not to exceed four pounds each 
and pay 16 cents a pound, * * * The Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives have under 
consideration bills for the establishment of a par- 
cels post. I believe Congress will establish a 
parcels post rate at less than 12 cents a pound 
and a rate very much less than that for short 
hauls.” 


Waiters Strike. 

Three.thousand waiters in Marseilles have gone 
on strike for 90 francs per month and the right to 
wear mustaches. The proprietors have formed an 
association and increased the price of drinks, and 
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Demand the Union Label! 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


Rich, mellow, perfectly aged in wood 
and very delicately flavored 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 


Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .............. -.--.81,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ $1,605,792 6S 
Employees’ Pension Fund .............. $113,473 47 
Deposits, June 30th, 1911............. $44,567,705 83 
Total “Agnets. 2652.05 he soc cee eles waa $47,173,498 51 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Express Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o'clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFIFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 
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HOMEPHONE 
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will be out soon 


YOUR NAME SHOULD BE IN IT. 


333 GRANT AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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this action has had the effect of lessening the 
tips usually received by French waiters, hence the 


demand for higher wages, together with a de- - 


mand that waiters be permitted to grow hair on 
their faces if they so desire. The cooks also are 
demanding a “copyright” for their invention of 
novel food concoctions. 


More Pay For Mechanics. 

Efforts have been made by members of the 
City Council of Philadelphia to get an increase 
in wages for the mechanics in the filtration plants 
of that city. An amendment was recently adopted 
carrying a slight increase to a few of the em- 
ployees, but was stricken out by the Mayor. A 
new bill has been introduced which provides for 
an appropriation of about $23,000 to increase the 
pay of these water department employees, some 
422 in number. 


Denver Musicians Win. 

The Banda Mexicana, known to the Musicians’ 
Union as the Peon Band, has been withdrawn 
from Luna Park in Denver. The union men of 
the city refused to patronize the park and it 
proved such a serious injury that a settlement was 
made with the local Musicians’ Union. 


Bureau of Mines Meet. 

There will be held a National Meeting in Ar- 
senal Park, Pittsburg, Pa., Saturday, September 
16th, by the Bureau of Mines. Dr. Holmes, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines, will attend and 
speak to the miners. It is expected that between 
20,000 and 30,000 miners will attend, and that 
many of the important coal companies will send 
their trained first aides and rescue corps to take 
part in the exhibition. 


Carriage Workers Win. 

Local union of the International Carriage and 
Wagon Workers at Milwaukee, after a_ short 
strike against the “open shop,” reached an agree- 
ment and all the men returned to work. 


Liability Bill Signed. 
The Green Liability Bill passed by the Ohio 
State Legislature, has been signed by the Govy- 
ernor. 


Utica Labor Temple. 

The cornerstone of the Labor Temple in Utica, 
N. Y., is about to be laid. President Gompers 
has been invited to deliver an address upon that 
occasion, but owing to a previous engagement 
made for St. Louis on that day, he is unable to 
accept. 


Must Report Accidents. 

A law was enacted by Congress about a year 
ago making it compulsory for transportation com- 
panies to report any collision, derailment, or 
other accident, resulting in the death of one or 
more persons. This enactment has not been sat- 
isfactorily complied with, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has just issued an order to all 
common railway carriers that the law must here- 
after be strictly complied with. The commission 
being required by law to keep a record of such 
accidents, decided that more drastic rules were 
necessary, hence the issuance of the order. 


School Teachers in Australia. 

A minimum wage of $550 per year for adults 
has been adopted in the New South Wales State 
Departments. The same minimum has been 
adopted in the Education Department for male 
teachers over twenty-one years of age, and for 
female teachers working under onerous condi- 
tions in outlying places. 


“Something for Nothing.” 
An article has just been published in the “Amer- 
ican Magazine” under the caption as given above. 
It deals with convict labor and is full of interest- 
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ing facts. It may seem rather singular, but it 
is recounted that in the county jail at New Hav- 
en, Conn., a company has a contract whereby 
200 men in the county jail are employed at an 
average price of eight cents a day. Other in- 
teresting matter is included, together with a 


| table showing the general loss sustained by penal 


institutions in their contracts with private con- 
cerns. 


Recall Declared Constitutional. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Texas has 
just handed down a decision whereby it has up- 
held the recall provision in the Dallas, Texas, city 
charter. 


Inspection Bill Vetoed. 

Governor Shafroth of Colorado, it is stated, 
at the request of the representatives of ‘the 
Miners’ Union, has vetoed the coal mining in- 
spection bill passed by the recent Legislature, 
which was intended to prevent accidents in the 
coal mines. The objection offered by the miners 
was that the amendment tacked on in the Senate 
requiring coal miners to pay the cost of the shot 
firing, and it was estimated that this would have 
taken $168,000 every year from the wages of the 
miners. 


Iron Molders Win. 

The Toronto iron molders have won their 
strike for an increased wage rate. The old agree- 
ment called for a minimum wage for molders of 
$2.90 per day and core makers of $2.65 per day. 
Under the new agreement the molders are to 
receive $3.10 per day and the core makers $3 per 
day. 


Elevator Accidents. 

During the last session of Congress bills were 
introduced in the Senate and House to regulate 
the construction and operation of elevators in the 
District of Columbia. The intent of the bills was 
to prevent the elevator cars from being moved in 
either direction while any gate or door used for 
entrance or exit is unclosed. There are auto- 
matic devices which place the power of starting 
the elevator beyond the control of the operator 
while the gate or door is open. Official reports 
state that there is a record of over 5000 killed 
and injured each year in accidents of this char- 
acter, but that so far it has been impossible to 
gather complete statistics. 


Twelve Thousand Men on Strike. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, one plant of 
which is located in Philadelphia, the other at 
Eddystone, a suburb of Chester, Pa., is closed 
down as the result of the 12,000 employees ceas- 
ing work. A few weeks ago a number of men 
were laid off, and, strangely enough, these men 
were the active spirits in the various organiza- 
tions. This act caused considerable comment 
and uneasiness on the part of their fellow mem- 
bers, but no action was taken. Following this, 
however, a number of employees were told to 
remove their union buttons, and because some 
refused they were laid off. It became apparent 
that the company had decided to destroy the or- 
ganizations in its employ. When this fact be- 
came generally known, it resulted in practically 
every man employed in the two plants mentioned 
leaving the works. The locomotive company has 
a number of large contracts on hand. With a 
cessation of work continuing any considerable 
length of time the company will be mulcted in 
penalties for undelivered product. The men ou 
strike are firm, and everything indicates that a 
victory is in store for them. 


Just Plain Vindictiveness. 
Evidence is cumulative of the fact that the 
heads of the Post Office Department are pursu- 
ing an extremely vindictive course. A railway 


mail clerk, O. J. Rogers by name, of Sedalia, Mo., 
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recently tendered to the department his resigna- 
tion for the purpose of engaging in the newspaper 
business. In an early issue of this paper he ad- 
vised that the men in the service be permitted to 
decide themselves whether or not they should be- 
come affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor without interference upon the part of 
the department. As a result of this advice, and 
notwithstanding that his resignation had been 
tendered, the department officials could not let 
the opportunity escape of displaying their ani- 
mosity and vindictiveness toward a former em- 
ployee, and instead of accepting the resignation 
already tendered, summarily discharged him. 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad.” 


Unemployment Bill. 

The text of the English Labor Party’s bill, 
entitled “Right to Work,” which makes provis- 
ions for work or maintenance being given to the 
unemployed, has just been made public. The bill, 
among provisions putting into operation the 
proper machinery for execution, provides for the 
preparation in advance of undertakings of public 
utility upon which workmen could be employed 
at the ordinary wage, thus avoiding the necessity 
for providing temporary relief for workmen dur- 
ing periods of commercial inactivity. According 
to authorities, it is claimed that unemployment 
ranges from 3 to 20 per cent. 

Danish Seamen’s Agreement. 

Negotiations between representatives of the 
Danish Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and the 
ship owners have resulted in an agreement. 
Formerly the working time has varied from nine 
to seventeen hours, but the new agreement stipu- 
lates a ten-hour day with pay for all time worked 
in excess thereof. Land and dock work, which 
formerly was from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., has been 
reduced two hours. The agreement stipulates’ 
that the firemen are not to do the work of load- 
ers at any point where a strike is on. The wage 
has been increased from 60 crowns ($16.08) per 
month to 62% crowns ($16.75) per month. After 
three years the wage will again be increased to 
65 crown ($17.42). The agreement is a com- 
plete recognition of the trade organization. 


Expansion Sale 


We are going through to Geary 
Street. 


Our increasing business compels 
us to add more room, so we’ve leased 


No. 33 Geary Street 


The dividing wall will be torn down. 


Meanwhile all Suits to Order are 
Reduced 


10% to 257 


While Alterations are going on. 


You will receive the usual high- 
grade workmanship and linings. 


KELLEHER 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street, near Kearny 
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“The man who has lived for himself has the 
privilege of being his own mourner.”—Beecher. 


Samuel W. Backus has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Immigration for the Port of San Fran- 
cisco. We had hoped that Luther C. Steward 
would be chosen, inasmuch as, in his capacity as 
acting commissioner, he had proven thoroughly 
competent. However, the fates were against him. 
This port, owing to Asiatic immigration, is very 
important, not only to Californians, but to the 
people of the country. 

—_———— &—- _ —_— 

The members of the different women’s clubs, 
as well as the women of the Socialist Party, are 
to be congratulated for their civic spirit in at- 
tending the police court in the trial of the rich 
Dr. Otto C. Joslen. The surroundings of the 
lower courts in our large cities are too frequently 
as undesirable as could be imagined, and the 
young girl who is evidently the prey in this case 
deserves the encouragement that alone can come 
from women actuated by a sense of duty. 

—_——_—— @_—_ 

There is nothing like agitation when it is de- 
sired to gain a certain end. The little drop of 
water will wear away the stone. Spoken and writ- 


ten words have done wonders in many respects, 
and there still remains a great deal for them to 


.do. Especially is this true of the union label. 


The emblem is in its infancy of usefulness. When 
it measures up to its possibilities, it will be a 
potent factor in the industrial world. Trade 
unionists need to become more active in order 
that the wished-for end may appear in sight. 
SSeS 

The conference of officials of national and in- 

ternational organizations, held in Indianapolis, to 


_provide ways and means whereby organized labor 


could procure sufficient funds to assure the Mc- 
Namaras a fair and impartial trial, was attended 
by a large number. The conference discussed all 


‘phases of the situation and came to a tentative 


understanding as to the methods to be employed, 

and referred the entire matter to a committee 

comprising officers of the American Federation of 

Labor and the departments attached thereto. The 

plans will shortly be put in definite shape. 
—_____—_ & _ —_—-. 

We desire to acknowledge the receipt of a 
bound volume of the Municipal Reports of San 
Francisco for the year 1909-1910, with the compli- 
ments of the Board of Supervisors. A_ well- 
printed book of nearly 1500 pages gives all the 
information pertaining to civic affairs that has 
come to the knowledge of the officials. A mass 
of data is contained in the publication which re- 
flects great credit on W. R. Hagerty, clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors. The appendix prints Mayor 
McCarthy’s inaugural address, together with some 
interesting. information about the rates of the 
public-service corporations. The illustrations in 
the book are of a high class. 
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THE REV. RADER OUT OF THE CITY. 

Last Friday night a communication was re- 
ferred by the Labor Council to the “Labor Clari- 
on” dealing with a sermon preached by the Rev. 
William Rader of Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
in which he referred to the trade unions. A gen- 
tleman objected to some of Mr. Rader’s state- 
ments, and his letter was both long and emphatic. 
Wisely, in our opinion, it was decided to hear 
both sides. 

During the week we learned that Mr. Rader is 
away on his vacation in the northern part of the 
State and that he will be absent for two or three 
weeks. As soon as he returns, the subject matter 
will be taken up with the gentleman and the de- 
sire of the central body fulfilled. 

e 
TEST CASE IN SUPREME COURT. 

The Supreme Court of the State of California 
heard arguments last Monday, July 10th, on the 
constitutionality of the eight-hour law for women. 
Frank A. Miller, proprietor of the Glenwood Mis- 
sion Inn at Riverside, was fined $50 for violating 
the law, by employing his head waitress longer 
than eight hours. 

Superior Judge F. E. Densmore of Riverside 
held that the law was unconstitutional as applied 
to hotels, and the conflict of opinion was referred 
to the State’s highest tribunal. 

Labor is anxiously awaiting the outcome. Con- 
ferences of the officials of the trade-union move- 
ment of California have been held, and competent 
legal assistance procured. 

The hearing attracted many labor representa- 
tives to the court-room, and was attended by As- 
semblyman Thomas IF. Griffin of Modesto, who 
introduced the eight-hour bill in the last Legisla- 
ture. Former Senator Frank P. Flint and Attor- 
ney W. A. Purrington of Riverside represented 
Miller, while the constitutionality of the law was 
upheld by Attorney General U. S. Webb and At- 
torney William Denman. 

Senator Flint declared that the law “serves no- 
tice On every woman in the State that she can 
never expect to rise above manual labor to any 


executive position.” A woman winning her way 
to a position of command through her abilities, 
said Flint, must of necessity give longer hours 
to her employment than do her subordinates, yet 
no such discrimination is provided for under the 
statute. 

Attorney Purrington asserted in the course of 
his argument that the law excluded more wait- 
resses and chambermaids from its provisions than 
it includes, for the reason that there are more 
boarding houses than there are hotels in Cali- 
fornia. He said that the manager of the Glen- 
wood Inn is a woman who receives $4500 a year 
salary, and that all the heads of departments of 
the hotel are women, yet under the law all these 
are excluded from more than eight hours’ labor. 

Attorney General Webb declared that the ac- 
tion of the Legislature in providing a law to 
conserve health, morals or the welfare of the 
public is conclusive unless it can be shown that 
there is some vitally defective fault in its con- 
struction. The question of classification, he ar- 
gued, is within the discretion of the Legislature 
and a matter not open for judicial determination. 
He cited authorities giving the Legislature full 
power to make laws for the benefit of the people, 
and that as excessive hours of labor for women 
were injurious to their health and thus of vital 
importance to all the people, the Legislature was 
well within the scope of its prerogatives in for- 
mulating the act in question. 

Attorney Denman pointed out that the Legis- 
lature might have found an important difference 
between hotel and boarding house work on the 
ground of regularity of hours in the latter, but 
that this was a question with which the court had 
nothing to do. His argument to the court was 


able and covered the real merits of the case. 


DETECTIVES KNOW NO LIMIT. 

A statement has been signed by Clarence Dar- 
row, Job Harriman, Le Compte Davis and Joseph 
Scott, attorneys for Mrs. McManigal and the 
MecNamaras, as follows: 

“While we recognize that the so-called ‘dyna- 
mite cases’ should be tried in the courts and not 
in the newspapers, we feel a statement is due the 
fair-minded citizens of this community from us 
as attorneys for the defense. 

“It is difficult to characterize in temperate lan- 
guage our opinion of the treatment accorded Mrs. 
McManigal when before the grand jury. Know- 
ing that she was acting under our advice not to 
testify, for well-known statutory reasons, the Dis- 
trict Attorney for the fourth time had her in at- 
tendance before the grand jury, and under a sub- 
terfuge that he was going to prepare contempt 
proceedings against her for failing to answer his 
questions, she was thrust through a side door 
entirely unawares into the presence of her hus- 
band, three or four deputy sheriffs and represen- 
tatives of Detective Burns. 

“Then for an hour and a half she was tortured 
to such a state of mental and bodily extremity 
that she finally fainted, and a physician was called 
in and had to give her a half-hour’s medical 
treatment before she was in a condition to go 
home. During all of this time she was at the 
mercy of these men, masquerading as officers of 
the law, who were without right of any kind 
whatsoever to so detain her. <A great deal has 
been said about the horrors of the ‘third degree’ 
administered to men charged with a grave of- 
fense, but we did not think it possible that such 
an attempt would be made in California, upon a 
woman against whom no charge has been made. 

“We want to serve notice in this public way on 
the District Attorney and his horde of private 
detectives, that Mrs. McManigal will not set foot 
again in the jury-room to be subjected to any 
further indignity and torture, except by direct 
order of the court, and it will be our business at 
the first available opportunity to interrogate the 
grand jury as to whether they were aware of the 
outrageous proceedings of the District Attorney, 
and, if so, to challenge the qualifications of such 
grand jury as being unfitted to sit dispassionately 
and calmly without prejudice upon charges af- 
fecting the defendants in these cases. From one 
end of the country to the other, from ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt down, in every shade of public 
print, the cry is ‘a fair trial for these men.’ A 
good deal of this is genuine and sincere, but some 
of it is hypocritical. We appeal, therefore, to the 
fairness of the citizens of this community who 
are desirous of seeing the majesty of the law sus- 
tained and vindicated, that they condemn this 
abuse of the constitutional rights of this unfor- 
tunate woman.” 

# : > 
GOMPERS WON’T APOLOGIZE. 

President Samuel Gompers refuses to apolo- 
gize to Justice Daniel T. Wright of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, but he sug- 
gests that the justice be recalled. He told the 
Senate special committee for investigating the 
methods of ferreting crime that he knew the Sen- 
ate would not begin impeachment proceedings, 
and that he did not mean that the committee 
should take the initiative. 

“TI do not doubt that if we had the recall in the 
District of Columbia,” added Mr. Gompers, “that 
Justice Wright would have been recalled before 
this.” 

Senator Borah thought 
generally, than the recall. 

The impeachment suggestion came at the close 
of a review of the contempt proceedings waged in 
Washington, D. C., by the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company against President Gompers, Vice-Presi- 
dent John Mitchell and Secretary Frank Morri- 
son of the American Federation of Labor. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX 
Should This Man Be a Judge? 

It may interest organized wage earners to read 
the following excerpts from the “Transcript of 
Record” covering the appeal of Gompers et al. 
from the decision of Justice Wright: 

“Vet everywhere; all over; within the court 
and out; utter rampant, insolent defiance is her- 
alded and proclaimed; unrefined insult, coarse af- 
front, vulgar indignity measures the litigants’ con- 
ception of the tribunal’s due wherein his cause 
still pends. 

“That the universal recognition, the desirability 
of associations of craftsmen for the ascertainment 
and advancement of the welfare of their kind is 
so retarded is to be much deplored; yet it is in 
the history of man that some of the lessons must 
be unlearned; that systems which proceed in an- 
tagonism to rule shatter themselves at length 
against the resistless barrier of public law. 

“It would seem not inappropriate for such a 
penalty as will serve to deter others from follow- 
ing after such outlawed examples; will serve 
physically to impose obedience, even though late; 
will serve to vindicate the orderly power of ju- 
dicial tribunals, and establish over this litigation 
the supremacy of law. “WRIGHT, Justice.” 

* x * 
The Cost of Disease. , 

The “Outlook” has been publishing a series of 
articles on “Big Battles Against Disease.” The 
fifth of these articles, published May 13, 1911, is 
on “The Cost of Disease,” and presents convinc- 
ing data for the statement that the cost from 
deaths that could be prevented by the adoption 
of measures already well defined amounts to 
$750,000,000 a year for the United States. Cali- 
fornia’s share of this estimate would be in the 
neighborhood of $20,000,000 annually. The ar- 
ticle states: “This is the sum that could be re- 
alized by the adoption—and the enforcement—of 
more effective sanitary provisions, and by the 
intelligent efforts of individual citizens acting in 
co-operation with the medical profession.’ As 
the author says: “It is a sum well worth saving, 
for every dollar of it represents not only econom- 
ic waste, but also pain, suffering, and sorrow, all 
unnecessary.” 

The other point to which emphasis is specially 
given is the need for greater encouragement and 
support of investigations of diseases that still 
defy scientific inquiry and professional skill. In 
the November and December (1910) numbers of 
this bulletin extensive articles bearing on the 
cost of disease in California were published and 
will be sent to any interested in the problem.— 
California State Board of Health’s “Monthly Bul- 
letin.” 

* * * 
Unions Justified. 

There is no question that, in the well-weighed 
words of John Mitchell, “trade unionism has jus- 
tified its existence by good works and high pur- 
poses. * * * Tt has elevated the standard of 
living of the American workman and conferred 
upon him higher wages and more leisure. It has 
increased efficiency, diminished accidents, averted 
disease, kept the children at school, raised the 
moral tone of the factories.” Much of the legis- 
lation by which the conditions of the laboring 
classes have been improved is due to the initia- 
tive of the unions. Beyond all controversy that 
frightful deterioration of the industrial classes 
which the large system of industry set in deadly 
operation has been arrested, and the lot of the 
laboring man has been vastly improved during 
the last seventy-five years. Even the “submerged 
tenth” are living far more decently now than the 
average mechanic was living then. Even Pitts- 
burg in all its misery is a paradise compared with 
Manchester and Glasgow in the third and fourth 
decades of the nineteenth century. Many causes 
have wrought together to produce this improve- 
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ment, but the students of social science agree in 
their judgment that the most efficient cause of 
that improvement has been the organization of 
labor. It has enabled the working people to re- 
sist the pressure that would have degraded them 
and to demand and secure a fairer share of the 
wealth which their labor produces.—Rey. Wash- 
ington Gladden. 
sO pS 

Bad Conditions in English Workshops. 

The annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops of Great Britain re- 
cords a significant increase in the number of in- 
dustrial accidents during 1910. 

The number of fatal accidents in 1908 were 
1042; in 1903, 946; in 1910, 1080. Accidents re- 
ported to certifying surgeons, in 1908, 40,859; 
1909, 39,020; in 1910, 42,714. The number aeadicat 
to inspectors only were 80,253 in 1908; in 1909, 
77,534; in 1910, 85,756. 

The report announces increased attention to 
the health and comfort of work people, but 
many instances are given of bad conditions, il- 
legal stoppages from wages, heavy deductions for 
spoiled work and unreasonable fines. Reports 
from Ireland show that serious irregularities are 
constantly being met with in that country. 

Complaints of “time-cribbing” against the man- 
agers of certain Lancashire cotton mills are also 

made. Watchers are employed to give warning 
of the visit of an inspector, and an elaborate 
system of electric bells is sometimes set up from 
the lodge to the mill to enable the firm to be 
prepared for the inspection. 

An unsatisfactory feature of the report is the 
recommendation that the conditions under which 
women are employed in typewriting offices are 
not such as call for an extension of the factory 
acts in this direction. 

ey) oe 
Homes for Workingmen. 

The Massachusetts Senate has passed a bill 
providing for the establishment of a homestead 
commission which shall FeRort early in the next 
session of the Legislature ‘“‘a bill or bills embody- 
ing a plan and the method of carrying it out 
whereby, with the assistance of the common- 
wealth, homesteads or small houses and plots of 
ground may be acquired by factory hands, labor- 
ers and others in the suburbs of cities and towns.” 

It is to be hoped that this bill will be passed 
by the House and receive the signature of the 
Governor. Then it is to be hoped, with equal 
sincerity, that the commission so appointed will 
go into the entire matter of the housing of work- 
ingmen at home and abroad. Great progress has 
been made in this particular during recent years. 
Great Britain and Ireland have given studious at- 
tention to the whole subject of government-aided 
home making. It has been a leading topic in 
France, Germany and other continental countries 
for severa! years. Except for the very poor, how- 
ever, it is questionable if the aid rendered by 
State or community has been of the kind that is 
either desirable or effectual. Building societies 
backed by insurance organizations have done the 
best work in the way of workingmen’s house 
building abroad. One of the great American 
insurance companies has taken the matter up, and 
is inaugurating its system by investing $650,000 
in Brooklyn. 

Under this plan, a building corporation is 
formed which erects two-story brick buildings. 
Each house has seven rooms and a bath, and is 
built on a lot 24 by 100 feet. The company places 
a mortgage on the property to run for twenty 
years, payable in semi-annual installments, with 
interest at 6 per cent. At the end of the twenty 
years, all the conditions being complied with, the 
purchaser is presented with a clear deed to his 
home. His dependents in the meantime are fully 
by an insurance policy.—‘“Christian 
Science Monitor.” 
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THE PURITANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By Edwin P. Whipple. 

(From a review of Neal’s “History of the 
Puritans” in the “North American Review” 
for January, 1845.) 

The Puritans—there is a charm in that 
word which will never be lost on a New Eng- 
land ear. It is closely associated with all that is 
great in New England history. It is hallowed 
by a thousand memories of obstacles over- 
thrown, of dangers nobly braved, of sufferings 
unshrinkingly borne, in the service of freedom 
and religion. It kindles at once the pride of 
ancestry, and inspires the deepest feelings of 
national veneration. It points to examples of 
valor in all its modes of manifestation—in the 
hall of debate, on the field of battle, before the 
tribunal of power, at the martyr’s stake. It is 
a name which will never die out of New Eng- 
land hearts. Wherever virtue resists tempta- 
tion, wherever men meet death for religion’s 
sake, wherever the gilded baseness of the 
world stands abashed before conscientious 
principles, there will be the spirit of the Puri- 
tans. 

They have left deep and broad marks of 
their influence on human society. Their chil- 
dren, in all times, will rise up and call them 
blessed. A thousand witnesses of their cour- 
age, their industry, their sagacity, their invin- 
cible perseverance in well-doing, their love of 
free institutions, their respect for justice, their 
hatred of wrong, are all around us, and bear 
grateful evidence daily to their memory. We 
cannot forget them, even if we had sufficient 
baseness to wish it. Every spot of New Eng- 
land earth has a story to tell them; every 
cherished institution of New England society 
bears the print of their minds. 


The strongest element of New England 
character has been transmitted with their 
blood. So intense is our sense of affiliation 


with their nature that we speak of them uni- 
versally as our “fathers.” And though their 
fame everywhere else were weighed down with 
calumny and hatred, though the principles for 
which they contended, and the noble deeds 
they performed, should become the scoff of 
sycophants and oppressors, and be blackened 
by the smooth falsehoods of the selfish and 
the cold, there never will be wanting hearts in 
New England to kindle at their virtues, nor 
tongues and pens to vindicate their name. 


CONGRESSMAN MOORE’S CONFESSION. 


Congressman J. Hampton Moore of Philadel- 
phia, Representative in Congress of the Wool 
Trust, admits that laborers in the woolen mills 
are only paid enough to get a bare living. Any 
one who knows anything at all about the econom- 
ic conditions in Mr. Moore’s district knows that 
the bare living is about as poor a one as civilized 
men will stand. Mr. Moore did not make this 
admission in plain language. He probably did 
not realize when he made it what he was saying. 
He declared, however, in a speech in the House 
June 15th, that the closing of the textile 
mills would at once necessitate the opening of 
the soup houses in the “thriving” district he rep- 
resents. During fourteen years of a high wool 
tariff, we have Mr. Moore’s word, the textile 
workers have so “thriven” that the shut down 
of the mills will leave them destitute. What 
kind of wages must they have been getting dur- 
ing that time? No one who has ever seen how 
the textile workers of Philadelphia live would 
think of accusing them of extravagance. Mr. 
Moore should explain what they have done with 
the “high” wages he says that they have been 
getting but which he knows quite well they have 
received. 


on 


never 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
July 7, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Rosenthal 
and Treasurer J. J. McTiernan excused. Dele- 
gate Hurley appointed vice-president pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Carpenters No., 304—D. Hoppe. 
Waiters—Theo. Johnson, M. P. Scott, O. W. Mc- 
Guire, J. G. Alt, R. L. Grimmer, Jas. King, J. J. 
O’Brien, L. A. Francouer, John Fink. Newspaper 
Carriers—Edward Heath, M. Boehm. Carpenters 
No. 22—P. H. McCarthy, A. L. Hollis, J. J. 
Swanson, W. W. Lawler, Jno. Hughes, P. H. 
Bielenberg, J. J. Tierney, Thos. Saunders, Geo. 
Molders—John I. Nolan, 
John O. Walsh, A. T. Wynn, F. Wacker, M. 
Eagan. Waitresses—Minnie Andrews, Louise 
LaRue, Edith Reynolds, Laura Molleda, Lettie 
Gardener, Anna Greer. Felt and Composition 
Roofers—K. J. Doyle, C. P. St. John. Steam 
Engineers—H. J. Mitchell, W. R. Towne, W. T. 
Brandon, J. J. McNally, P. G. Burns, J. J. Tally. 
Painters—F. Ingrum, T. Meagher, A. E. Smith, 
T. Moran, W. L. Reed, L. R. Makree, J. Gal- 
lagher, N. F. Smith, H. Fredrickson, M. Norton. 
Carpenters No. 483—David Ryan, C. A. McColm, 
E. E. Phillips, F. C. Evans, W. H. Drysdale, J. T. 
Greenwood, K. McLeod, C. H. Tubbs. Sheet 
Metal Workers—Jno. Crane, J. D. Leary, Geo. 
Haggermiller, Dean Evens, Dan White, Joseph 
Dennis. Bartenders—Dan Regan, Al. Condrotte, 
Jas. O’Brien, Jas. J. Carroll, D. Rodgers, J. F. 
O’Grady. Millmen No. 422—Wm. Hawkins, E. 
B. Morton, Anton Johannsen, Thomas Black, E. 
W. Miller. Cooks—M. H. Canny, S. P. Drake, 
A. E. Steimer, F. E. Merryfield, John C. Lane. 
Cemetery Employees—Wm. Doyle, John Fitz- 
gerald. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From the secretary of 
President of United States, acknowledgment of 
communication requesting appointment of L. C. 
Steward, as Commissioner of Immigration for the 
Port of San Francisco. From Labor Day Com- 
mittee, calling attention to the absence of dele- 
gates from this Council, and requesting better 
attendance. From A. F. of L., stating that they 
would pay expenses of organizer for San Fran- 
cisco. From Congressman Kent, disagreeing 
with Council’s position on the ‘matter of pro- 
posed treaty with Great Britain. From Attorney 
Clarence Darrow, telegram to the effect that 
Governor could not comply with request for 
temporary release of Bro. J. J. McNamara, and 
that he should not be asked. 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From 


Tailors’ Union No. 2, proposed wage scale and 


agreement. From Stable Employees, requesting 
a boycott on Risdon Stables. From Building 
Trades Council, notification that the firm of J. 
Burtchaell was unfair. From A. F. of L., ac- 
knowledging receipt of statement of grievance of 
Electrical Workers No. 6. From Barber Shop 
Porters and Bath House Attendants, resubmit- 
ting wage scale. From Boiler Makers No. 25, 
stating that they would parade on Labor Day. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion’—From Carpen- 
ters No. 483, giving list of numbers winning ar- 
ticles for the benefit of Walter Goff. 

Referred to Hall Association—From Cement 
Workers’ Union, stating that they had subscribed 
$500 for new Labor Temple. 

Communication received from S. M. O’Sullivan, 
relative to the sermon delivered by the Rev. Wm 
Rader, entitled “The Man Who Is Out of a Job,” 
was read. Moved that the communication be 
filed; motion lost and same ordered read. After 
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reading it was moved that the Council indorse © 


the sentiments contained therein. Amendment 
to refer to “Labor Clarion.” Moved to lay on 
the table; the motion to lay on the table was lost 
and the amendment to refer to “Labor Clarion” 
was carried. 

Communication from Vice-President Rosenthal 
requesting a leave of absence for thirty days to 
attend International Convention of Upholsterers 
was received, and the request was granted. 

Resolutions were presented by the law and 
legislative committee, dealing with the case of 
Mrs. Angelino Napolitano, Canadian prisoner 
sentenced to death, which were unanimously 
adopted, as follows: 

“Whereas, A woman is under sentence of death 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada, and the cir- 
cumstances of the crime for which she is con- 
demned to suffer the extreme penalty of the law 
are of such a nature as to arouse general public 
sympathy, calling for executive clemency in her 
behalf; and 

“Whereas, The facts in the case show many 

extenuating circumstances, among which were 
repeated acts of provocation and cruelty, and, 
a culmination of wrongs upon outraged woman- 
hood, the debasing proposition that she sell her 
honor to maintain her worthless husband in a 
life of idleness and neglect of duty to provide for 
his own; and 

“Whereas, During the course of the whole sor- 
did story, the woman in the main, although she 
broke the law, stood for what is moral and good 
in life, while the husband failed in every duty 
that he owed to society, to his family, and to him- 
self; and not only failed in these respects but 
also actively sought to break down these, the 
great safeguards of human life and happiness, a 
condition of things which, in our opinion, does 
not demand any further punishment of the 
woman; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, representing directly over 50,000 affiliated 
working men and women, that we join with 
thousands of other sympathizers in the United 
States and Canada in petitioning the highest 
judicial and executive authority in the Dominion 
of Canada to grant a pardon to Angelino Napoli- 
tano, and restore her to liberty; and 

“Resolved, That we deem such an exercise of 
the pardoning power in the case to be amply 
justified on the grounds of formality and justice; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be 
forwarded under the seal of the Council to his 
excellency Earl Grey, Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and to the Hon. J. H. Aylsworth, the Can- 
adian Minister of Justice.” 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Will 
parade on Labor Day; Wreden & Ce. still un- 
fair; will continue fight on ,said firm. Shoe 
Clerks—Trouble with Regal Shoe Store adjusted. 
Newspaper Carriers—Business slow; hope that 
unionists will demand their card. Pile Drivers— 
Business improving. Teamsters—Have accepted 
proposal of employers for thirty minutes imme- 
diate reduction in working day, and thirty min- 
utes on the first of the year; have also sub- 
scribed $6000 for bonds in the new Labor Temple. 
Box Makers—M. J. Brandenstein, coffee firm, 
and A. P. Hotaling Co., agents for “Old Kirk 
Whiskey,” are unfair to their organization; firms 
are packing goods in unfair boxes. 

Label Section—Last meeting well attended; 
are about to start agitation in Mission District 
for early closing and union-labeled goods; hope 
that unionists in that district will demand the 
card of Clerks, and also union label on all pur- 
chases. 

Under this head Delegate Calish (Barbers) 
suggested that the Labor Day Committee have 
an oration of Labor Day on the subject of the 
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“Union Label.” On motion, this was referred 
to’ the Labor Day Committee. 

Executive Committee—Submiitted two reports: 
First meeting of July 3, 1911—Committee re- 
ported adjustment of Horseshoers’ request for 
a boycott on the firm of La Ferrara & Leiras; 
also adjustment of Regal Shoe Store difficulty; 
reported progress on the request of Chauffeurs’ 
Union for a boycott on Kelly’s garage, Cooks’ 
Helpers’ request for a boycott on the Oyster 
Loaf, and on the request of Carriage and Wagon 
Workers for a boycott on P. J. Mehegan. 

Meeting of July 5, 1911—Committee reported 
on the Laundry Workers’ matter to the effect that 
they had carefully gone over the request of the 
Laundry Owners’ Association, and recommended 
that Laundry Workers’ Union be advised to 
grant one concession, namely, that the female 
help would work straight time up to 6 p. m., and 
not 7 p. m. on Mondays, as requested by the 
employers; further recommended that the Laun- 
dry Workers be advised to decline to concede 
to any other concessions, and that the union 
hold a meeting to act upon the advice given by 
the Council, and inform Laundry Owners of rea- 
sons given for the refusal. On motion the report 
of committee was adopted. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Reported 
having held a conference on eight-hour law at 
which were representatives of State Federation 
of Labor, State Building Trades Council, San 
Francisco Building Trades Council and San 
Francisco Labor Council; also having instructed 
sub-committee to secure further local talent to 
assist those already engaged, and 

“Recommended, That cost involved in sustain- 
ing the constitutionality of this law be borne by 
the bodies noted above; further that the four 
bodies pledge themselves to make every effort, 
no matter what the cost may be, to write this 
law into the statute books, to remain there for 
all time.” Recommendations 
were concurred in. 

The chair introduced at this time the Hon. 
Thomas F. Griffin, Assemblyman from Modesto, 
Cal., who fathered the eight-hour bill through the 
last Legislature. Judge Griffin spoke at length 
on the value of the trade-union organization in 
keeping alive and furthering the idea of popular 
government, and paid a high compliment to the 
Council for progress made. (See remarks in 
“Labor Clarion.”) The delegates heartily ap- 
plauded the remarks of Judge Griffin; President 
Kelly responded to same and admonished the 
Council that the duty resting upon them was to 
carry the burden for humanity and for women, 
as particularly applied to the eight-hour law, 
and, if necessary, to carry it to all the courts of 
the land, no matter what the cost may be. 

It was moved that the Council tender a rising 
vote of thanks to Judge Griffin for his work in 
behalf of the eight-hour law and for his address 
this evening; carried unanimously. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committee—Delegate Bell reported for 
the Hall Association that the full amount for lot 
had been raised, and that price had been paid; 
and that deeds to lot would be in committee 
hands soon; also extended thanks to affiliated 
unions for assistance. 

New Business—The Council took up a com- 
munication from Retail Clerks’ Union No. 432, 
requesting that the boycott on M. Hart be raised, 
so that it might be placed on the firm of C. 
Rosner & Co. Delegate Kahn moved to remove 
boycott on M. Hart; amendment to refer to the 
executive committee; amendment carried. 

The secretary requested permission of the 
Council to make certain changes in his office in 
the way of furniture, which would involve some 
expense, and, on motion, he was authorized to 
incur the same. 


of the committee 
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Delegate Sister LaRue moved that credentials 
to visit unions on the subject of suffrage be is- 
sued by the secretary to committees from the 
Wage Earners’ Suffrage League appointed for 
that purpose; motion carried. 

Receipts—Butchers, $8; Stationary Firemen, 
$6; Machinists, $20; Bartenders, $12; Carpenters 
No. 483, $16; Broom Makers, $2; Tanners, $2; 
White Rats Actors, $2; Pavers, $2; Refund from 
General Campaign Strike Committee, telephone 
service, $7; Rammermen, $2. Total, $79. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; “Ex- 
aminer,” 75 cents; “Bulletin,” 25 cents; “Chron- 
icle,” 75 cents; stenographer, $20; assistant 
stenographer, $18; Hall Association, rent for July, 
$57.50; “Labor Clarion,” $25; Pacific Telephone 
Co., $22.27; Brown & Power Co., $12; Garnett R. 
Hall, transcribing brief on eight-hour law, $90.30. 
Total, $291.62. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
———_@____—__- 
ORPHEUM. 


The Orpheum bill for next week will be rich 
in novelty and variety. Five of the acts will be 
entirely new. Previous to their engagement in 
this country with the Ringling Bros.’ Circus, the 
Lorch family, the headline attraction, won fame 
as one of the most wonderful acrobatic companies 
in the British Isles. Gerald Griffin, a famous 
Eastern character actor, will present a tabloid 
version of Edward Owing Towne’s comedy 
“Other People’s Money.” “General” Edward La- 
vine, “The Man Who Has Soldiered All His 
Life,” is sure to be a great comedy hit. Clifford 
Walker, a famous English monologist, will also 
be included in the attractions of next week. The 
Three Vagrants, Merry Singers and Musicians, 
will introduce one of the most entertaining acts 
in vaudeville. Next week will be the last of Willa 
Holt Wakefield, The Charles Ahearn Cycling 
Troupe, and also of the gifted actress Emma 
Dunn in John Stokes’ play “The Baby.” 


> 

ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE NOTES. 

Next Sunday afternoon, July 16th, the regular 
monthly meeting of the Asiatic Exclusion League 
will be held in the Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth 
street. Delegates and friends are earnestly in- 
vited to be present. 

At the last meeting of the executive board the 
proposed weekly news letter was discussed, and 
the secretary was instructed to draft a communi- 
cation for all the central organizations of the 
United States describing the objects and pur- 
poses of the league. An invitation to extend fi- 
nancial assistance will be given at the same time. 

From all sections come requests for data on 
the Asiatic problem, and the officers are kept 
busy in attending to the detail work of the organ- 


ization. 
es e 
THRUST AND PARRY. 
“If Roosevelt had been a contemporary of 


Ananias, Munchausen and Mendex Pinto, those 
illustrious romancers would have been distanced. 
Joseph’s many colored coat uniform and 
sombre contpared to the coloring of the Roose- 
velt political robe. Of all the Janus-faced, cha- 
meleon-hued, upright and downright fabricators 
that ever tried the patience of their friends and 
invited the criticism of their foes, here is cer- 
tainly the limit. The name, ‘Facingbothways’ 
is inadequate.’—Harrison Gray Otis in the Los 
Angeles “Times.” 

The ex-President of the United States is to be 
complimented. An attack from the vitriolic pen 
of Otis is a recommendation to decent people. 
But why didn’t the Southern California editor 
include his own name—and print it before that 
of Ananias? 
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Notes in Union Life 


Death has, taken these unionists during the 
week: William Delany of the musicians, William 
Foley of the machinists, John P. Johnson of the 
cement workers, James J. McEvoy of the riggérs 
and stevedores, and John B. McClay of the shoe 
clerks. 

F. G. Knell of the musicians was more than 
usually interested in the wreck of the Santa 
Rosa. His wife and son were on board, and he 
was a pleased man when he heard they were safe 
and sound. 

The Union Label League of Sacramento has 
about completed arrangements for the mass meet- 
ing to be held on Saturday evening, July 22d, in 
the Labor Temple. Walter Macarthur, one of 
the ablest exponents of the labor movement on 
the Pacific Coast, will be the principal speaker of 
the evening, while Judge E. C. Hart will officiate 
as master of ceremonies. The program will in- 
clude a dance, to be followed by refreshments. 

The Alameda County Central Labor Council 
referred the question of whether the organization 
should parade on Labor Day to the unions, and 
by a large majority the members of the various 
unions voted to turn out. Following the parade, 
the members will join the San Francisco unionists 
at Shell Mound Park. 

President Andrew Furuseth of the Internation- 
al Seamen’s Union is working to bring about the 
organization of a labor union which would involve 
the membership of 3,000,000 migratory workers 
who are scattered throughout the United States 
He has submitted a plan of unionism which would 
introduce this kind of an organization to Sam- 
uel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The Sacramento “Union” of July Ist stated 
that the heads of the allied mechanical crafts of 
the Harriman lines would present to the officials 
a new agreement governing the working condi- 
tions of the railroad. A general increase of the 
hourly minimum wage is desired, together with 
the eight-hour workday. As there are about 2400 
employees in the capital city’s railroad shops, the 
negotiations there are awaited with considerable 
interest. 

James Duncan, delegate from the American 
Federation of Labor to the International Secre- 
tariat at Budapest, sailed on the steamship Car- 
mania last Wednesday. Mr. Duncan has mapped 
out quite an itinerary in order to come in personal 
contact with the representatives of organized la- 
bor in Europe. His extensive knowledge of the 
movement of this country will undoubtedly prove 
of inestimable value to the delegates to the con- 
vention of which he has been chosen as the 
American representative. He is first vice-presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. 

The Minnesota State Federation of Labor has 
just defeated a proposition to launch a State 
Labor Party. 

Of the twenty-eight candidates for the “Diplo- 
ma in Economics and Political Science,” given 
by Oxford University, England, twelve of the 
successful ones were workmen students from 
Ruskin’s College, Oxford. As an additional hon- 
or, eight of these twelve have been awarded dis- 
tinction honors by the examiners. 

J. J. Calish’s proposal to have the union label 
the subject of an oration during the Labor Day 
exercises should be adopted. It is an excellent 
suggestion. 

Miss Margaret C. Daley will address an open 
meeting of the Office Employees’ Association in 
Pythian Castle, Valencia -and Hermann streets, 
next Thursday evening, July 20th. 

E. Ellison has resigned the assistant secretary- 
ship of the Sailors’ Union. He was a very effi- 
cient officer, and always a hard worker. 
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THE LOS ANGELES SITUATION. 

The American Federation of Labor officials 
have notified the General Campaign Strike Com- 
mittee of this city that they are considering send- 
ing a man through the east in quest of funds for 
the Los Angeles strikers. 

An organizer has been appointed for the team- 
sters in the south. 

Robert Eltringham of the local electrical work- 
ers is visiting unions throughout the State in the 
interests of the strikers. 

Paul Scharrenberg of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor and Andrew J. Gallagher of the 
Labor Council will co-operate in issuing a_ bi- 
weekly financial statement for general distribu- 
tion. 

The non-affiliation of some of the building 
trades unions with the Los Angeles central body 
was referred to the State Building Trades Council. 

A final report has been submitted on the wind- 
ing up of the affairs of the grocery store. B. B. 
Rosenthal will be recompensed for his services 
in connection with this work. 

SS 
A BASEBALL CHALLENGE. 

San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 has 
a baseball team that is anxious to play other 
teams. Last Sunday a game was played with the 
San Jose printers. The local nine showed superi- 
ority in all branches of the game except scoring. 
It was a very enjoyable occasion, and the close- 
ness of the play caused intense interest among the 
spectators. 

This athletic innovation is worthy of commen- 
dation. Out-door exercise is good. The typos 
want to play the molders, the gas workers, or 
any other team connected with a trade union. 
Last year there were two or three nines in the 
field looking for matches. S. T. Sawyer is ar- 
ranging games. He can be located by telephone 
at Mission 535 during the daytime, and at the 
“Examiner” composing room (Kearny 1) in the 


evening. 
————-qa@__—___. 


BUY THE “BELL” COLLARS. 

The energetic work of the Label Section, added 
to the use of our advertising columns, has had 
the effect of booming the sale of “Bell” collars 
in San Francisco. This is the only collar made 
that bears the union label. It is now produced 
under entirely new management, in first-class 
style, and all the latest shapes are procurable. 
There is absolutely no reason why unfair brands 
should enclose the necks of unionists and sympa- 
thizers. Not only on Labor Day, but every other 
day, each member of organized labor wearing a 
collar owes a duty to himself and the movement 
to see that consistency prevails in this very im- 
portant respect. 


. 
MUSICIANS’ DAY. 

There is one picnic each year looked forward 
to by thousands of citizens. The anticipated 
pleasure is by no means confined to trade-union 
circles. Musicians’ Union No. 6 will again cele- 
brate next Thursday, July 20th, at Shell Mound 
Park. <A band of fifty pieces will discourse the 
sweetest music, and there will be absolutely no 
doubt about the union status. For weeks com- 
mittees have been preparing for the visit to Shell 
Mound Park next Thursday. Every feature of 
entertainment imaginable will be provided. A 
general invitation is extended to readers and 
friends to be present—it will be worth while. 

gee 
WALTER GOFF’S BENEFIT. 

Carpenters’ Union No. 483 desires the “Labor 
Clarion” to publish the winning numbers in the 
benefit for Walter Goff, a member of that organi- 
zation and a past president of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, whose health has been poor for 
some time. Number 1252 draws the first prize, 
Number 500 the second prize, and Number 8 the 
third prize. 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m, 


GAS GIVEN 7 to 8 p. m. 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 


Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 


Lecturer of Operative Technique 
College of 529 CASTRO STREET 
Near 18th Street 


Physicians and Surgeons 
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Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

7 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
ati A eet ee USES ainsi Mis acne eee 


All_ watch repairing war- 
Wenn Rinks ranted for 2 years. 


WN (Or Pitt 0’ Farrell Street bet. 
AN PIO fp Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
THE LORCH FAMILY, A Thrilling Combination of 
Dancing, Acrobatics and Risley; GERALD GRIFFIN 
and CO. in Edward Owing Towne’s Tabloid Version 
of “Other People’s Money”; “GENERAL” EDWARD 
LAVINE; CLIFFORD WALKER; THE THREE VA- 
GRANTS; WILLA HOLT WAKEFIELD; CHARLES 
AHEARN CYCLING COMEDIANS; NEW DAY- 
LIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last Week—EMMA 
DUNN in John Stokes’ Playlet “THE BABY.” 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50e. 
PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


CANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRTS 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one, Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market.  ** 
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Men and Measures 


Warden White of the City and Cotnty Hos- 
pital gives the “Labor Clarion” the following in- 
teresting summary of exact figures for the fiscal 
year 1910-1911 of tubercular patients: 490 cases 
treated; 255 cases died; 155 cases improved 
(walked out); 79 cases unimproved (carried out). 

A fight on swindlers who are selling wheat 
grains to farmers with the statements that they 
are obtained from the tombs of Egyptian mum- 
mies, and of superior quality, has been started 
in the Department of Agriculture. <A grain of 
wheat is dead after ten years, say the depart- 
ment officials, and of no use as seed after that 
time. 

One of the bitterest strikes in the history of 
the recent labor troubles in Chicago, was settled 
on June 29th, when the Otis Elevator Company 
and its machinists came to an agreement. By 
the terms of the compact the company and the 
men have agreed upon a three-year contract. 
settling all mooted points. 

No less than 400,000,000 envelopes will be 
needed in the next four years for the correspond- 
ence of the Government service. Postmaster 
General Hitchcock has closed a contract for the 
envelopes with a Cincinnati firm. The contract 
will amount approximately to $233,556. 

C. W. Wright of Milwaukee has arrived in Los 
Angeles and taken charge of the “People’s Paper.” 
Editor Murray’s ill-health necessitated his re- 
tirement; he is now in the hills of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

The “Coopers’ International Journal” for July 
came to our desk in a special cover of patriotic 
design, with the American flag printed in colors 
in the center. 

The law abolishing the use of common drinking 
cups in Chicago went into effect on July 1st. 

The Tennessee Législature has passed a new 
child-labor law, making sixteen years the mini- 
mum age for employment around certain kinds of 
machinery. 

San Jose trade unionists are jubilant—and de- 
servedly so—over a successful campaign to raise 
$10,000 toward a $30,000 Labor Temple. The lay- 
ing of the corner stone will be a special feature 
of the Labor Day exercises. 

Jay P. Dawley of Cleveland, Ohio, announced 
last month that he had decided to sever all re- 
lations with the “open shop” movement and cast 
his lot with organized labor. Dawley was per- 
haps the ablest attorney in the employ of the anti- 
union forces and a pioneer in the “open shop” 
campaign. He fought labor in the courts in many 
cities and his services were constantly in demand. 
Dawley declares that in the future he will fight 
for men just as hard as he fought for dollars in 
the past. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
handed down a decision that the act approved 
March 4, 1907, prescribing that employees on 
railroads should not be required or permitted to 
remain on duty longer than sixteen consecutive 
hours, with ten hours intermission, together with 
the provision that telegraph operators and allied 
employees guiding train movements shall not be 
required or permitted to remain on duty over 
nine hours, is constitutional. Other provisions of 
the law relate to signal men, at offices and sta- 
tions, with some variation in the hours of em- 
ployment allowed. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under the law, is directed to enforce 
the act. 

Arguments have been made to President Taft 
by business men from various parts of the coun- 
try urging the recommendation to Congress of 
one-cent letter postage. There seems to be a 
growing sentiment in favor of penny postage, 
and no doubt the day is not far distant when the 
rates will be cut in two for first-class mail. 


AN EXCELLENT ADDRESS. 

Assemblyman Thomas F. Griffin of Modesto, 
whose name is a household word in this State by 
reason of his energetic fight in the last session of 
the Legislature for the eight-hour law for women, 
talked to the Labor Council last Friday night. 
The visitor showed a knowledge of the needs of 
the day, and he was warmly applauded for his 
splendid address. In part, Mr. Griffin said: 

“There is not a line in the constitution of the 
United States, or the constitution of California, 
giving to any court the right to annul the laws 
framed by the legislative bodies. That invasion 
of the rights of the people was only begun by 
Chief Justice John Marshall, and carried out to 
greater and greater lengths by judges favorable 
to the special interests since Marshall’s day. 
Rule of this nation by the courts, who are our 
czars, has endangered democratic government. 
We have had almost a century of rule for the 
‘floating 10 per cent’ instead of for the struggling 
90 per cent. 

“It is for the working people, the common men 
of this State and country, to change the system 
so that government shall be first interested in 
the struggling 90 per cent, rather than in the 
floating 10 per cent. You have the opportunity 
to establish that change this year, thanks to the 
work carried out by a Governor who is of differ- 
ent political affiliations than I, but who has done 
all that a clean, strong, sincere man could do for 
this State when placed in authority. You have 
the chance to abolish the rule of judicial czars by 
voting for the recall amendment to the State 
constitution in October. Any workingman who 
fails to vote ‘Yes’ on that amendment, and upon 
the amendment giving you the initiative and re- 
ferendum, is making a colossal mistake.” 

Mr. Griffin warned the Labor Council that 
while its representatives at Sacramento had done 
splendid service to the cause, there were men in 
the Legislature who had “ridden into office on 
the labor vote,’ who had been untrue to labor 
and who should be held to account. He cited his 
change of venue bill and the opposition it re- 
ceived from San Francisco members. 

ee 

“CAN’T CUT WAGES,” SAYS LABOR. 

An injunction to prevent a cut in wages is the 
latest thing in the labor field, according to mem- 
bers of Chicago Division 308 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, who are considering an attempt to en- 
join the elevated railroads against reducing the 
pay of women employees because of the enact- 
ment of the amendment to the women’s ten-hour 
labor law. The contracts between the labor union 
and the railroads state that no wage reductions 


shall be made during the life 6f the contracts, and ‘ 


the wages of the women ticket agents for a day's 
work, hours not specified in the contracts, can- 
not be legally reduced now, say the union men. 

Several conferences have been held between 
the railroads and representatives of the union. It 
has been decided to wait until one of the roads 
pays its women employees and if their wages are 
cut because of the legal reduction of their work- 
ing day from twelve to ten hours an injunction 
will be sought. 

It will be urged that the employees affected 
by the contracts have a property right in the 
scale of wages given in the contract while they 
continue in the employ of the elevated railroads, 
and that the pay cannot be reduced till the con- 
tracts have expired. 

The unionists claim that the working day was 
altered by law and that the corporations must 
live up to their contracts. 

On the different roads the wages of the women 
ticket agents vary from $1.70 to $1.95 a day. 
These wages were based on a twelve-hour day, 
seven days a week, and the roads want to reduce 
the pay to put it on a ten-hour basis. 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mgr. 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION BT. 


Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Good Food Good Cooking Good Service 
THE PILGRIM DINING ROOM 


Wm. H. Powers, Proprietor 
(Exempt Member Typographical Union No. 21) 
Home-Made Pastry a Specialty 
‘‘Just Around the Corner” - 686 Mission St. - Below Third 


U-Need Hand Paste 
“Of Course You Do”’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the'skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 

ap workers. 

“Made in California,’ 
Neighbor.” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


“Patronize your 


JUDICIARY CRITICISED. 

While there has come objections from many 
quarters criticising the acts of our courts, yet 
there is apparently an ever-increasing sentiment 
that instead of this criticism being harmful it 
will eventually result in the accomplishment of 
much good. Commencing with the last issue of 
“La Follette’s Weekly” there is begun the first 
of a series of articles under the caption “Our 
Judicial Oligarchy.” It is interesting throughout, 
and below is quoted a short excerpt indicating the 
trend of sentiment expressed: 

“In the city of New York during the early 
months of 1911 there was held a Child’s Welfare 
Exhibition. It was a most conservative and bene- 
volent undertaking, conducted by most conserva- 
tive and benevolent people. Prominent among its 
exhibits was a quotation from an opinion of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York. In 
1884 the Legislature of the State passed an act 
entitled ‘An Act to Improve the Public Health 
by Prohibiting the Manufacture of Cigars and the 
Preparation of Tobacco in any form in Tene- 
ment Houses in certain cases,’ etc. The Court of 
Appeals held this law unconstitutional, and in the 
opinion used the language was prominently dis- 
played in letters nearly a foot long in the Child’s 
Welfare Exhibit. The language was as follows: 
‘It cannot be conceived how the cigar maker is 
to be improved in his health or morals by forcing 
him from his home and its hallowed association 
and beneficent’ influences to ply his trade else- 
where.’ Under this quotation in the Child’s Wel- 
fare Exhibit was the statement in equally large 
letters: ‘This decision has blocked effective ten- 
ment-house legislation up to the present.’ That 
the decision of its highest court should be held 
up to the scorn and contempt of the people of 
the State by the exceedingly conservative and 
philanthropic persons managing this exhibit is 
very significant, and the remarks that were 
heard made by those who read the placard were 
not less so.” 


WASHINGTON ON HIS REMUNERATION. 


When Washington was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army, June 16, 1775, he said, re- 
ferring to the question of pay: “I beg leave to 
assure the Congress that as no pecuniary con- 
sideration could have tempted me to accept this 
arduous employment at the expense of my do- 
mestic ease and happiness I do not. wish to make 
any profit from it. I will keep an exact account 
of my expenses. Those I doubt not they will 


discharge and that is all I desire.” 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
_ UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was héld last Tuesday, July 11th, Presi- 
dent Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Reinstated to membership in good standing: 
J: E. Boxheimer, F. H. Oestereich, W. A. Keyt, 
M. A. Abraham. 

Resigned: R. T. Copley. 

Transfers deposited by Bart Moulthrop, drums; 
A R. Nelson, cornet; G. C. Brown, piano; all of 
Local No. 510. 

‘Transfer withdrawn: J. Wagner, Local No. 310. 

Stewards will please inspect all cards of mem- 
bers of orchestras and ascertain if all have paid 
dues, etc., for the past quarter, and report any 
irregularities to the office of the secretary at once. 

Classification has been asked for Eagles’ Hall, 
Golden Gate avenue. 

William Delany, better known to most of the 
members by the name of “Tim,” died at his’ resi- 
dence on Dehon street on Saturday, July 8th, after 
an illness of several weeks, at the age of sixty- 
three years. The funeral was held from King 
Solomon’s Temple on Tuesday, July 11th, under 
the auspices of Jewel Lodge of Masons. The fu- 
neral band was in attendance, also a representa- 
tion of the Musical Fund Society, of which he was 
also a member. Tim was probably one of the 
best-known and most-liked members of the or- 
ganization, and had resided in this city many 
years and always been an active member of the 
union. He possessed an abundance of wit and 
humor, which was responsible for many pleasant 
hours never to be forgotten by his friends. 

The delinquent list will be published in the 
next issue of the “Labor Clarion.” All members 
knowing themselves to be in arrears for dues, 
assessments, etc., can avoid publication by paying 
amount due to Arthur S. Morey, financial secre- 
tary, at once. 

A. Lombardo underwent an operation at the 
German Hospital on Monday last in which one 
foot was amputated, which was necessary to pre- 
vent the spreading of blood poisoning from which 
he was suffering. He is much improved. 

The final arrangements are made for the picnic 
next Thursday at Shell Mound Park, and from 
all indications this will be the largest gathering 
the musicians have had at any of their outings. 

The following members constitute the commit- 
tee of arrangements: J. H. Meyer, chairman, E. 
A. Gorman, secretary, F. K. Moore, G. Kenny, 
J. H. Cray, J. J. Fitzgerald, S. Greene, J. J. At- 
kins, Harry Von der Mehden, A. J. Giacommini. 

The committee requests the first band and mem- 
bers of committees to take the 10 a. m. boat. 

Dancing will begin at 11 a. m. and continue 
throughout the day. There will -be a different 
band every hour, thereby giving all an opportun- 
ity to dance and enjoy themselves. The grand 
march will take place at 1:45 p. m., at which time 
candy will be distributed for the children. 

From 2 to 3 p. m. there will be a grand concert 
by a monster band under the direction of Her- 
man H. Perlet. President Greenbaum will direct 
the first number of the concert. 

There have been received to date over 100 gate 
prizes, among them some very handsome ones. 

J. A. Keogh will act as floor director, and will 
be assisted by S. Bovo, A. J. Margraf, F. Allen, 
A. D. Victor-Pacheco, Geo. Pinto, S. Oppen- 
heimer, W. H. Nolting, G. Ruge, H. Kamler. 

This is one of the few days in which we have to 
enjoy ourselves, so every one come, bring your 
lunch and make a day of it. 


Card of Thanks. 

I wish to thank the members of Local No. 6, 
A. F. of M., for their many services and kind at- 
tention extended me in my hour of sorrow and 
bereavement. MRS. W. KADLETZ. 
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5. N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


SALE OF 


TROUSERS 


TO=MORROW 
1000 Pairs on Sale at 


$2.45, $3.50, $5.00 


1000 pairs of new trousers for Men, in 
all sorts of pretty patterns, light and dark 
stripes; in worsteds, cassimeres, tweeds 
and mixtures, are on sale at extraordinary 
prices. 


All of these are fresh, new goods, made 
up in our own factory, and are in the 
latest and most desirable cuts. 


Each price represents extraordinary 
value. If you are needing an extra pair 
of trousers, take advantage of these offer- 
ings tomorrow. 


Easy to save a dollar fifty to three dol- 
lars on these at $2.45, $3.50 and $5.00. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 


Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 
American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 
Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 
McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 
National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 
Pacific Box Factogy. 
Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Schmidt Lithograph Company. 
Standard Box Factory. 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 
Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgomery. 
Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 


THE PRINTERS’ MUTUAL AID SOCIETY. 

The forty-eighth semi-annual meeting of the 
Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society was held on 
July 9th, and the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year elected and installed: W. D. Davis, 
president; J. M. Scott, first vice-president; L. F. 
Guedet, second vice-president; J. A. Snell, re- 
cording secretary; G. H. Branch, financial secre- 
tary; J. W. Kelly, treasurer; J. D. Laing, marshal; 
D. J. Keser, guardian; Harry Tilley and J. W. 
Mullen on the board of directors. It has been 
decided to present every past president of the so- 
ciety with an emblem, in recognition of his ser- 
vices, and it is thought that arrangements can be 
made to have the presentations on the evening 
of the Deacon lecture, August 14th, during the 
l. T. U. convention. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

William Axtell jumped to his death last Tues- 
day morning from the fourth story of a building 
at the City and County Hospital. He had been 
suffering for some time from a cancerous growth 
of the tongue, and it is believed that he was deliri- 
ous from the pain when the mania to end his 
life overtook the unfortunate man. Mr. Axtell 
was an old-timer in printerdom. He was a news- 
paper printer in the days when type was set ex- 
clusively by hand, and spent years “on the turf” 
after the Mergenthalers came. He retained his 
active membership up to the day of death. Little 
is known of his family connections. He was six- 
ty-one years of age and a native of Wisconsin. 

Agnes Shirley Sparrowe died in Santa Cruz 
during the week, aged seventy-two years. She 
was the widow of the late A. R. Sparrowe, who 
worked on the “Chronicle” for many years. 

William P. Cronk died in Chicago on June 2d. 
He was best known in New York, but had trav- 
eled extensively in search of health. A few years 
ago Mr. Cronk was a member of No. 21, and his 
gentlemanly demeanor won him friends wherever 
he was. Called away at the early age of forty- 
two, Mr. Cronk is generally mourned. 

J. D. Gilmer died in Los Angeles on June 23d. 
At one time he worked in the northwest, and 
had been a faithful member of Los Angeles Typo- 
graphical Union for the best part of twenty years. 

Se 


President George L. Berry of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union will 
be in San Francisco during the convention of the 
I. T. U. He is to lecture on Monday evening, 
August 14th, sharing the honors with Superin- 
tendent Charles Deacon of the Union Printers’ 
Home. The last-named gentleman will describe 
the famous monument to fraternalism operated 
by the printers, while President Berry will tell 
of the new home erected at Hale Springs, Tenn., 
by the pressmen and assistants. Pictures are to 
be thrown on the screen for both lectures. We 
are glad indeed to note the progress made by 
our sister unions in the art preservative, and 
they will never regret the day when it was de- 
cided to build a home for the aged and invalid. 

R. E. (Bert) Wilson is sick in a local hospital. 
His health has been poor for some time, and it 
is to be hoped that a speedy recovery will be 
the portion of our fellow craftsman. 

Dennis L. Moynihan left for the Union Printers’ 
Home last Wednesday morning. It is thought 
that the change of climate will soon restore the 
gentleman to the best of health, a prediction that 
is the wish of his many friends on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Miss Eva Cook is visiting her folks in Minne- 
apolis. She expects to return in time for the 
convention. As a member of the reception com- 
mittee and of the label committee, Miss Cook has 
been active in furthering the work of the organ- 
ization. 

The Allied Printing Trades Council held its 
first regular meeting since reorganization last 
Tuesday evening. It was decided to participate 
in the Labor Day parade. 

Carlos Copeland returned from St. Louis early 
in the week. Before the fire he was one of our 
best-known jobbers, and he is busily engaged in 
greeting his old friends. 

Thomas E. Doty, a monotype operator who 
worked in this city, left Portland, Oregon, last 
week for Washington, D. C. He has received an 
appointment in the Government Printing Office. 

In another column will be found a paragraph 
about the great national game. 

Horace A. Parry of the “Examiner” chapel an- 
nounces the arrival of a daughter at his home on 
Sunday, June 25th. Mother and babe are doing 
well. Horace is the son of the late Adam Parry, 
who was for a long period of time active in No. 
21’s affairs. 
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Friday, July 14, 1911. 


LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 


_tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet list and 3d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, lst and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 4th Thursdays, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Meet 1st and 38d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall, 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 8d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixon, 
business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet lst and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; 
2d and 4th Thursdays, at 1213 Market. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 1st 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 


Steuart. 
No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 


Electrical Workers, 
Fulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
1st and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2a 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


meet 


Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thurs- 
boil Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 454 Valencia. Headquarters, same place. 

Hatters—C. Davis, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 783—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
lridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 34a Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Aiiiance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 


and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L, Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 
way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Pore ome Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 

et. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rar erine a — Binet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 Pp. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 Po m:, 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

ay nd Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
fast. 

Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

ee cee Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
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Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. H. 
Brightwell, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 


Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 


Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 p. m., 
pele Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

urk, 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquar- 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

es ge ha 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—wWalter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 


Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


The Labor Department of Minnesota reports 
there is one woman blacksmith in that State. The 
report also contains very interesting information 
in regard to the number of women employed in 
the various industries in the State and the wages 
which they receive. There are 439 women em- 
ployed as workers in the various iron and steel 
factories. Of this number, 114 are working in 
the factories, 48 are in the sheet metal depart- 
ment, 17 are making tools, and 38 are working in 
foundry and machine shops. There are two 
women gunsmiths and locksmiths. There are 2501 
women employed in millinery establishments. Of 
this number all are milliners, except 72 employed 
in the offices. It is estimated that there are 
115,978 women employed in various industries in 
Minnesota. 

Miss Grace Strachan, president of the Inter- 
borough Association of Women Teachers in New 
York when congratulated on her successful fight 
for equal pay for women teachers, said that the 
men who most earnestly oppose equal pay were 
of the so-called chivalrous type, who say that 
“women should be protected.” 

Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith, librarian of the Biddle 
Law Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
denies that women’s foolish fashions prove their 
unfitness to vote. She points out that women 
have “the wisdom to wear thin clothes when it 
is hot and furs when it is cold,” while men have 
not yet learned to adjust their dress to the tem- 
perature. 

In France a new law provides that juvenile 
offenders under thirteen years of age be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the public law courts. 
Women are to be eligible for the duty of holding 
the usual preliminary inquiry and reporting to 
the tribunal in such cases. 

Miss Grace Franklin, director of the Woman’s 
Charity Association in El Paso, has obtained a 
leave of absence from that work and has taken 
charge of the Red Cross work at Juarez and El 
Paso under the direction of the Army Medical 
Corps. 

Mrs. Maria Owens of Chicago is the only wo- 
man on the police force of Chicago who has held 
a position for ten years. She has been a com- 
pulsory education officer for ten years. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


NEWS FROM THE SOUTH. 
(Contributed by Los Angeles Strike Committee.) 

The long-looked-for battle for the liberty of 
John J. McNamara and his brother James, 
charged with dynamiting the Los Angeles 
“Times” plant was begun here last Thursday 
when the men were given their prelinigary hear- 
ing before Judge Walter Bordwell. The first 
skirmish resulted in an expected set back, Judge 
Bordwell denying the motion ef the defendants 
to quash the indictments. Accordingly the trial 
of the men will go ahead on the old true bills 
returned by the grand jury shortly after the ar- 
rest of the two men. 

The trial, which will outshine in importance 
even the now famous Moyer, Haywood, Petti- 
bone trial in Idaho, is one of intense interest to 
union labor. Its interests were well protected 
by a formidable array of counsel, led by Clarence 
Darrow, chief counsel for Moyer, Haywood and 
Pettibone. 

The defense alleged thirty-eight reasons why 
the men should not be tried on the existing in- 
dictments, chief among them being fraud and 
misrepresentation on the part of the District 
Attorney’s office in obtaining their extradition 
from the east, where they were arrested. Judge 
Bordwell did not qualify his opinion upholding 
the indictments. 

The opening gun of what will probably be the 
most important fight labor has yet fought in Los 
Angeles was fired on July 4th when Attorney 
Job Harriman, well known as a labor man 
throughout the State, and one of the counsel for 
the McNamara brothers, announced his candi- 
dacy for Mayor of Los Angeles. Harriman will 
head the regular Socialist ticket. But in reality 
it will be a Socialist-Labor ticket and will be 
backed by union labor to a man. Harriman’s 
announcement was made on an Independence 
Day picnic. Demonstrations of the greatest en- 
thusiasm welcomed Harriman as he arose to 
make his speech, which was a frank and unbiased 
statement of labor’s portrayal of the indignities 
to which it has been submitted during the past 
year, and declared that matters had reached a 
crisis. This, he said, the union men must meet 
in an honorable way. He told the history of the 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET Opp. Stockton 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


OUR GREAT SHOE SALE 
Is NOW 


Hundreds of styles of stylish, depend- 
able footwear for men, women and 
children, priced at less than the 
cost of manufacture 


Don’t miss this chance as these remarkable 
reductions mean a saving of from 50c to 
$2.50 on each pair purchased : : : : 


Good Government administration, showing how 
many election promises had been disregarded. 
He reminded his hearers that there had been ap- 
proximately thirteen hundred injunctions served 
against union labor during the past year, and also 
how Good Government officials had refused to 
deal with labor men. 

Harriman has always sided with union labor, 
both here and elsewhere. He has been the at- 
torney for the local men in nearly all of their 
cases in court, and has shown himself worthy of 
support. 

Members of the Carpenters’ Union, Local 158, 
met Monday night in the Labor Temple and or- 
ganized a Job Harriman club with one thousand 
members. A _ constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, officers elected, and a committee of nine 
to boost Harriman’s candidacy was named. 

Second in importance to the Harriman speech 
was the quashing of the indictments against B. H. 
Connors, A. B. Maple and F. Ira Bender in the 
Hall of Records alleged dynamiting case. The 
victory secured by the defense was complete. 
Judge Willis ordered that new indictments be 
drawn to replace the old ones, which he declared 
were defective. 

The decision probably means that the men will 
not be tried for the offense, as a new grand jury 
in the case would have to be drawn and all the 
testimony retaken. Instead, it is believed, the 
District Attorney’s office, with the same object 
that apparently it has had in view since the arrest 
of the three men, will take an appeal from Judge 
Willis’ decision. 

In this way the case will be kept hanging fire 
in the courts until after the McNamara trial has 
been finished, when it will have accomplished its 
intended purpose—to discredit union labor—when 
it will be defaulted by the prosecution. 

The Master Builders’ Association or its sub- 
sidiaries recently have scattered reports broad- 
cast that the carpenters’ strike has not been the 
success which union labor has declared it was. 
Members of the carpenters’ strike committee say 
that these reports are false. The strike already 
is practically won, al: but two hundred of the 
men who originally walked out being employed 
at the $4 scale. As there are several thousand 
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members of the Carpenters’ Union, and one hun- 
dred carpenters are unemployed when times are 
normal, it can be seen that the strike, on the 
contrary, has been a complete victory. 

The strike has benefited the carpenters in many 
ways. It has served to solidify the union and 
to create a better spirit of co-operation. Also, 
it has materially increased the number of car- 
penters in the ranks. Since May lst, over five 
hundred carpenters have taken out cards. 

At Ocean Park the local has doubled its mem- 
bership; at Long Beach it has trebled. In each 
of these places practically every job is “fair.” 
In only a few of the cases the contractors object 
to the $4 scale. The strike did not call for the 
closed shop, and on jobs where union men are 
working for $4, non-union men are drawing the 
same salary. 

According to reports the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation is intending to bring non-union men 
here to break the strike. But these must be un- 
authentic, for in no place are carpenters getting 
less than $4; hence the improbability of bringing 
workmen here for a $3.50 scale. 

Members of the general strike committee re- 
port that all strikes now going on are progressing 
favorably. In Pasadena, the latest scene of con- 
flict, the molders are still out. So far little ac- 
tivity has been shown by the owners of the foun- 
dry, and as yet their threat to replace such 
strikers as had not returned by July 1st with non- 
union men has not been carried out. The mold- 
ers in Los Angeles, who have been out for many 
months, are making a determined stand, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the foundry men 
almost without exception, are losing money daily 
through inefficient non-union labor. 

The strike committee repeats its request to 
union men of other cities to keep up the loyal 
support they have given the Los Angeles men. 
Money is needed and needed badly to successfully 
terminate strikes of any kind, and so much 
ground gained at such a cost must not be lost 
now. 


> 

OPEN SHOPS GIVE MOST STRIKES. 

It might be casually reiterated here that the 
“open shop,” so-called, is no protection against 
strikes. I mentioned the fact the first of the 
year, writes Peter Power, that during the last 
three months of 1910 over 50,000 employees of 
“open shops” had gone on strike, or double the 
number of union people in the same period. 

During the first four months of 1911 there were 
12,000 miners on strike in Pennsylvania who 
walked out non-union; at least 10,000 of the 14.- 
000 strikers at Baldwin locomotive works in Phil- 
adelphia (lately acquired by J. P. Morgan) were 
unorganized; two-thirds of the 6000 garment 
makers who struck in Cleveland were non-union, 
and of the 12,000 men who quit the Pennsylvania 
railroad’s “open shops” not more than a third 
carried union cards. 

Including workers engaged in many smaller 
struggles, the non-union strikers for the first 
four months approximate 40,000. What’s the an- 
swer? That the class struggle and resistance to 
tyranny are natural manifestations of the capital- 
ist system, and not “labor trust conspiracies.” 


